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SPEECH 


T.  IIAEDEMA^^  OF  GEORGIA, 


ON  THE 


RIGHTS   OF   THE   SOUTH. 


DELIVEEED   IN   TUE   HOUSE    OF    EEPRESENTATIVES,  APltIL  12,  1860. 


The  House  being  ia  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union — Mr. 
HARDEMAN  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Having  obtained  the  floor  immediately  after  the  member  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Lovejoy)  had  concluded  his  remarks,  some  may  suppose  I  intend  to  re- 
ply to  the  same;  but  as  those  remarks  were  sufficiently  characterized  at  the  time 
of"  their  delivery,  I  shall  not  further  notice  them.  I  will,  however,  earnestly  com- 
mend tiie  unfortunate  member  to  tliat  Being  who,  when  one  similarly  affected  came 
running  to  him  from  the  mountains  and  the  tombs  beseeching  liis  compassion,  per- 
mitting the  unclean  spirits  that  tormented  him  to  exchange  their  habitation  for  one 
more  congenial  among  the  swine  herd;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  prototype  of 
him,  ])ossessed  of  a  devil,  may  yet  be  seen  "sitting,  and  clothed,  and  in  his  right 
mind." 

A  prophet  of  old,  looking  from  the  "specular  tower"  of  prophecy,  foresaw  and 
foretold  the  desolations  of  Israel  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  sacred  his- 
tory testifies  to  the  veiity  of  tlie  prophecy  and  its  fulfillment.  Inspired  by  liis  ex- 
ample, many  of  these  latter-day  times  foretell  coming  events;  with  what  accuracj' 
and  foresight,  time  will  only  reveal.  Some  upon  this  floor,  looking  back  upon  the 
history  of  the  past  and  at  the  dangers  of  the  present,  predict  for  the  future  of  our 
country  some  of  that  blight  and  ruin  that  in  tlie  visions  of  the  inspired  one  awaited 
the  doomed  cities  of  the  East.  How  fur  these  appreliensions  may  be  well  founded, 
is  my  purpose  to  investigate  to-day.  In  the  earlier  days  of  our  Republic,  "  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,"  ordained  and  es- 
tablished a  Constitution  for  their  government,  upon  the  proper  observance  of  which 
justice  would  be  established,  domestic  tran(juility  insured,  and  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty secured  to  the  wliole  people.  These  objects,  having  been  contemplated  by  the 
Iramers  of  that  instrument,  the  inference  is  consequential,  that  if  its  provisions  are 
not  complied  with  by  those  wlio  administer  the  municipal  affairs  of  Federal  and 
Htate  Government,  they  inferred  injustice  would  be  practiced,  and  the  public  tran- 
quility disturbed,  if  not  destroyed.  The  Union  formed  was  one  of  equal  rights 
and  immunities  between  the  States  that  were  represented  in  the  convention,  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution;  and  as  new  States  could  be  admitted  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  same,  as  equals  of  the  older  States,  the  same  rights  and 
immunities  are  guarantied  to  all  that  compose  the  Confederacy. 

Unow,  what  are  some  of  those  rights?  Among  tliose  enumerated  is  a  clause  that 
provides  '"  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  without  due 
process  of  law;"  thereby  securing  to  all  the  enjoyment  of  tliese  constitutional  im- 
munities. So  long  as  these  rights  are  I'cspected,  there  will  be  union  and  harmony; 
but  when  one  portion  of  those  governed  aggress  upon  them,  and  endeavor  to  restrict 
others  in  tlieir  enjoyment,  jealousies  will  arise,  the  harmony  of  the  system  will  be 
broken,  and  the  union  of  the  States  endangered.  A  free  people  are  ever  watchful 
of  their  liberties;  and  States  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  jealous  of  Federal 
encroachments  and  the  aggressions  of  power.  A  struggle  forpower  will  ever  arouse 
the  vigoi',  energy,  and  resources  of  a  people ;  and  those  that  obtain  tlie  mastery  are 
too  prone  to  forget  the  lights  of  others  in  their  desire  to  strengthen  themselves. 
Hence  we  hear  of  resistance  and  revolution,  among  minorities,  against  the  usurpa- 
tions and  encroachments  of  lieartless  nuijorities.     Power  desires  additional  strength, 
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that  it  may  be  secure  in  the  position  attained;  and  conatitut.ional  restrictions  are 
too  frequently  impotent  barriers  to  tlieir  agjiressive  demand?.  This  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  our  own  brief  iiistory ;  and  I  jiropose  to  show  to-day,  tliat  parties  now 
exist  tliat  exert  tliemselves  to  deprive  my  people  of  their  constitutional  equality  in 
tliis  Govei'iiineiit.  That  you  nia}'  correctly  understand  my  position,  I  will  briefly 
advert  to  the  early  history  of  our  countrj'. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  our  Constitution,  there  were  conflicting  opinions 
as  to  the  best  form  of  government,  the  extent  of  the  powei-s  that  should  be  given 
it,  and  the  rights  of  the  States  that  composed  it.  Yet  these  differences  of  opinion 
were  adjusted,  and  our  present  s\'6tem  adopted — its  powers  defined  and  restricted 
by  articles  of  agreement  known  as  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  that  insti'ument, 
the  rights  of  the  people  are  secured.  By  its  provisions  our  claims  must  be  adjudged, 
and  to  it  I  appeal  to-daj".  At  the  time  of  its  adoption,  what  was  the  condition  and 
stahcs  of  the  southern  States?  Did  their  peculiai-  institution  then  exist,  or  was  this 
country  (as  lias  been  asserted)  dedicated  to  freedom?  History  informs  us  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  slavery  was  common  to  all  the  colo- 
nies, and,  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  existed  in  every  State 
perhaps,  save  one,  independent  of  munici])al  regulations — for  in  no  State  were  there 
creating  statutes.  If  it  existed  then,  and  was  recognized  by  the  fathers;  the  Con- 
stitution either  recognized  or  ignored  it,  and  as  it  nowhere  ignores,  but  provides  for 
its  representation  and  its  protection,  in  the  clause  restoring  fugitive  slaves  to  their 
owners,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  slavery  was  recognized  by  the  framers 
of  that  instrument,  and  therefore  the  right  to  its  protection  and  enjoyment  follows, 
as  a  necessary  corollary- 

But,  say  those  opposed  to  this  position,  the  clause  cited  guarantying  to  every  in- 
dividual the  right  of  liberty  is  proof  conclusive  against  your  power  to  enslave. 
Nothing  is  more  ei'roneous ;  and  a  leference  to  the  debates  at  the  time  of  the  form- 
ation and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  sustains  me  in  this  assertion.  What  liberty- 
is  guarantied  here,  and  of  which  no  one  shall  be  deprived?  It  is  the  liberty  of  those 
recognized  as  freemen  by  the  instrument  itself.  Were  slaves  thus  recognized  ?  If 
so,  why  tlie  additional  clause,  "including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons?"  What  other  persons  are  here  referred  to  but 
the  slaves  of  the  South,  who  are  still  represented  in  that  ratio  on  the  floor  of  this 
House?  The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  slaves  were  recognized  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  not  only  as  persons,  but  as  property ;  and  for  this  reason  that 
instrument  was  opposed  by  several  members  of  the  Federal  convention.  Upon  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Y\'ilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  fixing  the  present  basis  of  State  representa- 
tion, Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  then  the  great  north  State,  objected  to  the  idea 
of  property  being  the  rule  of  representation.     He  said : 

"  Blacks  are  property,  and  are  used  to  the  southward  as  horses  and  cattle  to  the  northward  ;  and 
why  should  their  representation  be  increased  to  the  southward,  on  account  of  Iheir  slaves,  more 
than  horses  and  oxen  to  the  JSIorth  V—EUioi's  Uebuten,  vol.  3,  p.  69. 

In  tlie  convention  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  when  this  clause  was 
under  consideration,  Mr.  King  used  the  following  language: 

"There  has  been  much  misconception  of  this  section.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  Constitntion  that 
representation  and  taxation  should  go  hand  in  hand.  This  paragraph  states  that  the  number  of 
free  jiersons  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those 
bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  per- 
sons ;  these  persons  are  the  slaves  By  this  rule,  representation  and  laxatiou  are  to  be  apportioned. 
And  it  was  adopted,  because  it  was  the  language  of  all  America." — EllioVs  Debates,  vol.  1,  p.  56. 

It  was  not  confined  to  one  section ;  it  was  not  alone  the  voice  of  slaveholders ; 
but  it  was  the  language  of  all  America.     In  that  same  convention,  Mr.  Dawes  said: 

"  He  was  sorry  to  hear  so  many  objections  raised  against  the  paragraph  under  consideration.  He 
thought  them  wholly  unfounded — that  the  black  inhabitants  of  the  southern  States  must  be  con- 
sidered either  slaves,  and  as  so  much  property,  or  in  the  character  of  so  many  freemen."  *  *  * 
"  Our  own  State  laws  and  constitution  would  ragard  them  as  freemen,  and  so,  indeed,  would  our 
ideas  of  natural  justice." 

Thus  conveying  the  idea,  that  while  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Massachusetts 
would  regard  them  as  freemen,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  then  under 
consideration,  did  regard  them  as  slaves,  and  as  so  much  property.  And  I  am  forti- 
fied in  this  conclusion  by  an  additional  remark  of  his,  that — 

"  It  would  not  do  to  abolish  slavery  by  Congress  in  a  moment,  and  thus  destroy  what  our  south- 
ern brethren  consider  as  property." 

In  the  convention  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  dis- 
cussing the  clause  which  allows  a  representation  of  three-fifths  of  the  slaves,  said: 

"  Much  has  been  said  of  the  impropriety  of  representing  men  who  have  no  will  of  their  ow 
"Whether  this  be  reasoning  or  declamation,  I  will  not  presume  to  say.    It  is  the  unfortunate  site 
tion  of  the  southern  States  to  have  a  great  part  of  their  population,  as  well  &&  property,  in  sla 
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The  regulation  complained  of  was  one  rosnlt  of  the  spirit  of  aecomnioiliition,  Mliioli  Kovorne'l  the 
convention;  and,  wilhoiit  lliis  inilniironco,  no  Union  eould  pos-jibly  have  been  fornieil.  liut  con- 
sidering some  i)roiiIi:u'  Milvantages  wliieli  wo  derive  from  them,  it  is  entirely  just  that  they  bhoul<l 
be  gratilied." — EUioVn  Pebaies,  vol.  1,  p.  21;1. 

Then,  sir,  New  York  "was  weak;  she  needed  our  "tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo," 
■which  were  capital  objects  in  coninteree  with  foreign  nations;  and  it  was  "entirely 
just"  that  the  people  of  the  South  .'should  be  gi'atified,  and  tlieir  right  of  property 
ill  slaves  should  be  recognized.  But  now  New  York  has  grown  powerful — "a 
crowning  city,  whose  luercluints  are  princes,  whose  ti-affieers  are  the  honorable  of 
the  earth,"  and  to  her  Kepresentative,  (Mr.  Vxy  Wyck,)  "slavery  is  a  crime  against 
the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  paralyzing  the  energies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  pre- 
venting a  full  development  of  the  resources  the  country." 

In  Pennsylvania,  and  other  State  conventions,  similar  views  Avere  entertained  as 
in  the  States  above  mentioned,  all  showing  that  slaves  were  recognized  as  property 
b\'  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  Then,  as  this  right  is  acceded  in  l,hat  instru- 
ment, so  is  that  of  their  enjoyment  and  their  protection;  for  a  right,  without  the 
j)rivilege  of  its  enjoyment,  is  a  j)olitical  misnomer.  Then,  we  should  be  permitted 
to  exercise  thi,s  right  in  peace  and  quiet;  and  all  efforts  to  excite  hostility  against 
the  institution  of  slavery,  or  attempts  to  excite  among  them  insuri-ection  or  revolt — 
all  pei-sonal  liberty  bills  and  underground  railroads — are  contrary  to  the  sfiirit  of 
tlie  Constitution,  in  violation  of  the  plighted  faith  and  understanding  of  its  framers, 
and  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  South.  And'  can  you 
expect  us  to  remain  listless  and  unconcerned  while  yon  war  upon  our  institutions? 
I  know  you  say  you  do  not  desii-e  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States,  and  I 
accord  to  some  honesty  of  purpose;  yet  a  majority  of  your  party  denounce  the 
institution  as  a  blighting,  withering  curse;  a  sin  against  society  and  God,  a  leprosy 
upon  the  body-politic;  and  prayers  are  offered  for  its  abolition,  and  for  the  advent 
of  that  da}^  when  the  foot  of  the  slave  shall  not  tread  the  soil  of  my  country.  I 
shall  not  argue  the  morality  of  slavery ;  that  has  been  ably  discussed  by  the  mem- 
ber from  Mississippi,  (Jlr.  Lamar,)  and  the  member  from  Nortli  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Yance.)  My  purpose  is  to  show  that,  despite  of  the  assurances  of  non-interference, 
the  speeches  of  members  upon  this  floor;  the  appeals  of  f)artisan  leaders;  the  ex- 
hortations of  ministei-s  of  the  Gos[)el;  and,  above  all,  the  denunciations  of  that 
piowerful  engine,  the  press,  are  exciting  a  spirit  of  fanatical  antipathy  to  our  insti- 
tutions among  your  people  that  threaten  its  existence.  I  appeal  to  the  progress  of 
this  opposition  to  day.  A  few  years  ago  you  were  powerless  and  insignificant;  but 
the  tendency  of  aggression  is  onward.  Each  succeeding  year  has  raultii)lied  your, 
numbers;  and  now  I  see  before  me  a  powerful  party,  powerful  in  force,  exacting  i  ,•''' 
its  demands,  aggressive  in  its  policy,  and  dangerous  in  its  design.?.  Your  ap]>eal3 
are  not  made  without  a  purpose.  You  do  not  misjudge  the  instincts  of  the  popu- 
lace. You  know,  when  aroused,  lawlessness  and  misrule  characterize  their  actions 
and  their  counsels.  Never  was  this  more  fully  exemplified  thau  in  France,  during 
her  exciting  revolution.  Look  at  her  on  that  memorable  night,  when  her  crowded 
pri.sons  disgorged  tiieir  thousands  to  meet  the  vengeance  of  her  excited  populace; 
when  the  bodies  of  her  murdered  sons  were  a  rostrum  for  her  orators;  when  the 
blood  of  her  maityred  patriots  was  the  expiatory  draughts  of  her  daughters;  when 
the  voice  of  humanity  was  stifled  by  the  groans  of  her  dying,  and  the  genius  of 
Christianity  forbid  a  tear  over  the  graves  of  her  dead;  and  learn  the  effects  and 
results  of  passions  uncontrolled,  of  unbridled  fanaticism,  of  misaruided  zeal,  and  mis- 
directed philanthropy.  But  why  appeal  to  France?  Does  not  an  occurrence  in 
your  own  country  warn  you  of  the  tendencies  of  your  teachings  and  exhortations ii 

It  was  the  impre.«sion  made  upon  the  minds  of  Brown  and  his  deluded  followers, 
that  it  was  their  religious  duty  to  extirpate  slavery  wherever  it  existed,  that  insti- 
gated the  invasion  of  Yirginia.  I  do  not  charge  that  the  party  advised  the  deed, 
for  I  have  no  proof  of  thrt  fact;  but  I  do  insist  it  resulted  from  your  counsels  and 
your  teachings.  Judas  did  not  crucify  his  Loid;  but  were  his  skirts  clear  of  a 
Saviour's  blood?  You  did  not  advise  the  deed,  but  you  teach  your  people  that 
slavery  is  the  consummation  of  crime,  that  slaveholders  are  tyrants,  and  "resist- 
ance to  tyrants  i«  obedience  to  God  ;"  and  acting  under  these  impressions  you  have 
made,  they  have  violated  constitutional  obligations  and  invaded  the  limits  of  a  sov- 
ereign State.  Sir,  we  say  these  things  should  cease,  and  that  we  should  be  permit- 
ted the  quiet  enjoyment  of  our  rights.  My  people  deplore  this  exeilement,  and 
would  gladly  see_  tliis  subject  banished  forever  from  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Why, 
sir,  these  aggressions  and  jealousies  between  those  bound  together  by  a  common 
origin  and  a  common  destiny?  Do  we  learn  nothing  from  the  instructive  histories 
of  other  countries?  _  Do  not  the  histories  of  Rome  and  of  Carthage,  of  Sparta  and 
of  Athens,  of  Austria  and  of  Prussia,  warn  us  of  civil  dissension,  of  conflicting  rival- 


rie?,  and  of  agcressive  exactions?  And  their  history  -will  be  oxirs,  if  you  disregard  the 
landmarks  of  the  Constitution  in  your  reckless  adventure  foi-  position  and  for  power. 
But,  say  you,  we  do  not  propose  to  agitate  or  aggress.  Why,  then,  the  resolution 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oliio,  (Mr.  Blake,)  and  for  wiiich  sixty  of  you  voted,  wliich, 
if  carried  into  effect,  would  soon  kindle  the  flames  of  civil  war?  Why  the  bill  of 
the  same  member  to  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law,  which  was  passed  to  restore 
peace  and  quiet  to  oxir  agitated  country?  Is  this  the  return  from  the  West  for  our 
past  kindness  in  the  earlier  days  of  her  eventful  liistorj-?  I  need  not  recall  the 
days  of  your  early  trials  and  sufferings,  when  an  infant,  struggling  to  relieve  your- 
selves from  the  onerous  burden  of  an  Indian  war.  I  need  not  cite  a  more  I'ecent 
period,  when  the  gentleman's  own  State  was  invaded  by  British  nn'rmidons,  who 
destroyed  your  property  and  drove  you  from  your  homes  and  firesides.  Who  then 
gave  3'ou  her  sympathy  and  assistance?  It  was  the  South,  against  whose  institu- 
tions you  war  today.  The  North  opposed  you.  You  sought  her  aid  ;  she  spurned 
your  entreaties.  You  implored  her  assistance;  she  turned  you  away  empty.  But 
tlie  South — "  this  moral  jilague  spot" — lieard  your  cry  and  relieved  your  neces^^ities. 
When  I  recall  these  events  in  my  country's  histor}-,  the  picture  of  your  condition, 
eo  touehiiigly  described  by  a  western  statesman,  tills  my  mind.  It  was  drawn  under 
the  inspiration  of  deep  feeling;  and,  with  master  liand,  he  portrayed  "tlie  young 
West,  a  victim  to  be  devoured;  the  old  Noi'tli  attempting  to  devour  her;  the  gene- 
rous South,  ancient  defender  and  saviour  of  the  West,  stretcliing  out  her  arm  to 
save  her."  And  as  I  gaze  upon  the  panorama,  I  inadverteiitlv  asli :  is  tliis  tliat 
young  West,  no  longer  an  infant,  weak  and  powerless,  but  a  giant,  strong  in  his 
might,  and  miglity  in  liis  strength,  who  would  wound  the  bosom  that  warmed  him, 
and  crush  tlie  arm  that  lifted  him  to  position  and  to  power?  Is  the  gentleman  in 
earnest?  And  does  he  suppose,  if  he  accomplishes  his  purpose,  v/e  will  tamely 
submit  ? 

Sir,  I  am  no  alarmist;  I  would  quiet  rather  than  distract  the  public  mind.  I  am 
no  sectionalist ;  I  would  award  to  every  portion  of  my  growing  country  her  consti- 
tutional rights.  I  am  no  extremist,  dealing  in  unbecoming  invective;  but  the  occa- 
sion demands  that  I  warn  gentlemen  there  are  bounds  beyond  which  thej'  should 
Bot  venture,  if  they  would  perpetuate  this  Union  of  their  fathers.  I  speak  thus 
plainl}-,  that  I  may  avert  the  dangers  tliat  now  threaten  my  country;  for,  sir,  I  de- 
sire to  see  transmitted,  unimpaired  and  imperishable,  to  the  latest  generation,  our 
republican  institutions;  and  I  would  therefoi-e  throw  around  them  a  charm  which 
fanaticism  cannot  despoil.  I  sludl  not,  therefore,  commit  my  State  to  a  ]3ledge  of  a 
"solution  of  this  Union.  She  must  speak  for  herself;  and  I,  who  owe  her  mj-  chief 
legiance,  will  bow  submissive  to  her  mandates.  Sir,  Georgia  has  spoken,  not 
through  her  partisans,  who,  in  their  misguided  zeal,  might  disregard  the  promptings 
of  "patriotic  desire,"  but  in  the  thunder  tones  of  her  people,  in  her  State  conven- 
tion : 

"  That  Georgia  will,  and  ought  to,  resist,  (even  as  a  last  resort,)  to  the  disruption  of  every  fie 
which  binds  her  to  tliis  Union,  uny  acts  of  Congress  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  in  places  subject  to  tiio  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  incompalible  with  thesafetv,  domestic 
tranquility,  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  slaveholding  Slates,"  *  *  *  "  or  any  acts  repealing  or 
materially  modifying  the  laws  in  force  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves." 

This  is  no  language  of  menace,  but  the  warning  of  a  sovereign  State,  wliich  has 
ever  been  loyal  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  It  was  spoken  in  that  dark 
hour  when  the  demon  of  disunion  stirred  the  angry  elements  of  political  strife,  and 
shook  the  temple  of  our  liberties  from  "turret  to  foundation-stone."  Iler  resolve 
cwas  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters;  wa's  "peace,  be  still,"  to  the  warring  elements, 
•^he  clouds  were  dispersed,  the  tempest  lulled,  when  the  South,  with  Georgia,  ac- 
quiesced in  the  compromise  measures.  Those  measures  you  now  propose  to  repeal, 
and -ihus  renew  the  excitement  that  threatened  the  very  existence  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Sir,  who  tlien .shall  control  the  angry  stoini?  The  mighty  spirit  that  twice 
"  rebuke<3  the  wind  and  the  raging  of  the  waters,"  sleeps  indeed;  but  it  is  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking;  and  no  one  is  on  board  who  can  "command  the  winds  and 
the  water,  aad  they  obey  him."  Pause,  then,  before  you  disturb  these  measures, 
which  are  so  closely  associated  with  his  memory  ami  his  name.  In  the  name  of  my 
State,  I  sa}'  we  caunot  submit  to  their  abrogation  or  repeal ;  for  in  that  event  Geor- 
gia stands  pledged  to  sever  the  chain  that  binds  her  to  this  Union,  though  a  nation 
■weeps  over  its  shattered  links. 

As  a  Union  man,  I  warn  gentlemen  to  beware,  before  they  force  us  to  this  last  ex- 
tremity. We  only  ask  for  an  observance  of  tlie  Constitution  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  laws.  With  less  than  these  we  will  not  be  satisfied  ;  and  that  party  that  will 
not  accord  this  much  to  ray  people,,  is  an  enemy  to  my  country  and  a  foe  to  this 
Union.     "Well,"  Btiy  some,  "  \v<3  are  prepared  to  award  you  this  much;  for  while 


we  oppose  your  peculiar  institution  and  desire  its  aholition,  we  expect  to  accomplish 
this  result  peaceably  and  quietly,"  Think  you  we  can  rely  upon  this  assurance, 
when  in  your  declaration  of  intentions  you  aver  "that  it  is  against  slavery  and 
slaveholders,  as  a  hody,  you  wage  an  exterminating  war;  and  having  made  this 
declaration,  you  have  a  full  and  fixed  determination  to  stand  l>y  it  or  die  by  it  ?" 
Tall^  to  me  about  j>eaceable  intentions,  when  men  liave  resolved  to  stand  or  fall  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  i>osition  and  the  acconiplisliment  of  their  designs !  As  well 
tell  me  to  look  for  sunshine  and  ealm  when  the  tempest  rages,  or  for  blossoms  and 
flowers  when  winter  wraps  the  earth  in  his  icy  mantles. 

No,  sir;  some  have  coxmted  the  cost,  and  numbered  their  forces.  They  liave  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  battle  array,  and,  thus  marshaled,  have  dispatelied  a  messen- 
ger with  a  flag  of  truce,  offeiing  ns  terms  of  peace  and  quiet.  Jlr.  Killinger  of 
Pennsylvania,  their  messenger, "has  told  us  •' tiiat  lie  speaks  the  senthnent  of  the 
people  of  his  State,  the  laboring  men  and  mining  people,  who  are  now  out  of  em- 
ploj'ment,  that  we  can  have  peace  and  quiet,  if  we  will  extend  the  olive  brancli,  and 
give  them  protection  on  coal  and  iron."  2\nd  if  we  do  not  accept  the  humiliating 
bribe,  if  we  do  not  consent  to  purchase  our  constitutional  rights,  and  should  seek 
redress  for  our  grievances,  another  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Hiokmax,) 
points  us  to  "eighteen  million  people,  re\red  to  industry',  with  all  the  ap|ilian<-es  of 
art,  who  can  co()e  successfully  with  eight  million  at  the  Soutli,  without  these  appli- 
ances." I  slivall  not  imitate  the  example  of  the  honorable  member,  by  unjust  discrimi- 
nations against  any  section  of  my  country.  I  am  proud  of  the  skill  and  prowess  of 
my  countr\  men.  Iwould  not  underrate  the  intelligence  or  patriotism  of  any  portion 
of  t'le  American  people.  I  am  proud  of  the  old  Ivevstone  State,  and  rejoice  in  her 
])rosperity  and  advancement;  but  when  the  gentleman  makes  these  discriminatioi.s 
.and  casts  imputations  upon  the  efficiency  and  ability  of  the  people  of  m\  section,  I 
would  say-  to  him  in  all  kindly  sincerity: 

"  T.ochiel.  Lochiel,  beware  of  the  day. 
"SYben  tlie  Southron  shall  meet  you  in  battle  array!" 

But  not  only  do  you  propose  a  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  hut  you  purpose 
to  prevent  us  from  the  enjoyment  of  our  property  in  the  common  Territories.  And 
here  I  find  another  enemy,  equall3'  hostile  and  determined.  This  enemy  belongs  to 
a  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  is  led  on  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois.  In  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  songlit  to  show  that  the  Constitution  recog- 
nized slavery,  and  regarded  slaves  as  property.  I  now  propose  to  show  that,  under 
that  instrument,  I  liave  the  right  to  carry  my  property  to  any  portion  of  tlie  Union 
where  the  States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  have  not  interdicted  me.  I  say.  in 
their  sovereign  capacity,  for  no  power  short  of  sovereignty  can  restrict  me  hi  .As 
right.  The  Constitution  says:  "the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
tlie  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  several  States;"  in  other  words,  you  shall  have 
no  rights  as  an  Ohio  man,  that  I  shall  not  enjoy  as  a  (icorgian.  You  claim  as  a 
constitutional  prerogative  the  right  of  migrating,  if  you  desire,  to  any  of  our  Terri- 
tories, and  the  privilege  of  carrying  with  j'ou  j-our  cattle  and  your  horses,  your 
goods  and  }-our  merchandise;  and  no  one  disputes  your  claim.  You  assert  this 
right,  because  tlie  rights  of  property  accomparn/ ihoi^e  o(  persons;  and  as  you  are 
not  debarred  by  the  Constitution  from  entering  the  Territories,  you  can  carry  with 
yoxi  what  is  recognized  as  property;  and  as  Government  is  instituted  to  protect  the 
persons  and  property  of  its  citizens,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  same  to  extend  tliis  pro- 
tection to  you ;  and  when  it  refuses,  it  violates  the  objects  of  its  formation  and  be- 
comes a  despotism.  IIow  then  can  you  deny  me,  your  constitutional  peer,  that 
which  you  arrogate  to  yourself?  The  same  Constitution  that  sliields  you,  protects 
me.  Tiie  same  courts  that  have  i-ecognized  your  titles  to  property,  have  establislicd 
mine.  The  same  Government  that  throws  around  your  person  and  your  property 
the  asgis  of  her  protection  should  extend  the  same  to  me,  for  we  owe  her  the  same 
allegiance  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection.  "But,"  say  you,  "we  grant  yoti 
are  joint  owners  of  the  Territories,  and  recognize  your  right  to  carry  j^our  slaves 
there,  but  when  you  get  them  there  you  hold  tliein  subject  to  tlie  will  of  the  people 
of  the  Territories.  If  they  see  fit,  in  the  exercise  of  their  legislative  powers,  to  dis- 
criminate against  your  property,  or  withhold  any  legislation  that  would  give  effi- 
cient protection  to  your  slaves,  and  without  which  your  tenure  to  tliem  would  be 
insecure  and  worthless,  they  have  the  power.  If  they  should  pass  a  law  denying 
your  right  of  property  in  slaves,  thereby  depriving  you  of  their  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment, no  power  on  earth  can  prevent  them."  Is  iliis  equity?  is  it  equality?  Does 
it  not  prevent  the  Soutli  from  equal  competition  in  the  Territories,  because  of  the 
insecurity  thus  attending  their  property? 

Think  you,  slaveholders  would  carry  their  slaves  to  those  Territories  under  circum- 
stances so  unfavorable  to  their  enjoyment  and  security  ?    Does  the  Constitution  become 
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inoperative  and  powerless  becaTioe  of  my  removal  into  the  territories?  The  whole  prin- 
ciple is  antatconistie  to  tlie  equiility  of  the  States,  and  exeluilt's  my  peojilo  fi'om  the  'JVr- 
r;t()i-i(rB  as  virtually  vb  would  the  Joctriue  of  the  Republican  party.  And  does  not  the 
honorable  Senator  admit  in  one  of  his  able  speeches,  that  "the  Terrilurial  Legisla- 
ture of  Kansas  had  abolished  all  the  remedies  for  the  piotection  of  slave  pi-oi^erty, 
and  withdrew  from  the  courts  anj'  jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  and,  by  this  un- 
friendly les^islation,  slavery  is  to-daj^  excluded  from  Kansas?"  Is  this  the  non-inter- 
vention which  was  to  secure  the  South  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  I'iirhts,  and  settle 
forever  the  perplexini:  question  of  slavery  ?  Are  tliese  the  proniised  fruits  of  the 
Kansas  bill,  upon  which  the  South  was  to  feed  and  "wax  strong?"  Sir,  I  know  no 
distinction  between  this  and  the  doeti-ine  of  the  Republican  party.  The  one  is  the 
axe  applied  to  the  root ;  the  other  is  the  canker  worm  that  feeds  upon  the  body,  until 
the  tree,  robbed  of  its  nutriment,  withers  and  dies.  The  one  is  a  bold,  manly  avowal 
of  hostile  intentions;  the  other  is  a  friendly  profert,  with  a  betrayal  kiss,  and  I 
warn  the  people  of  the  South  against  this  doctrine,  as  fatal  to  their  interests,  their 
equality  and  their  rights. 

Establish  this  as  the  policy  of  the  Government,  donate  your  public  lands  to  set- 
tlers and  unnaturalized  foreigners,  confer  upon  those  who  have  just  landed  \ipon  our 
shores  the  right  of  suffrage,  and,  under  the  operation  of  these  varied  influences,  you 
restrict  the  South  to  her  present  limits,  and  eventually  impair  and  subvert  her  cher- 
ished institutions.  The  powers  claimed  by  these  advocates  of  teiTitorial  sovereignty 
have  been  repudiated  bv  our  ablest  constitutional  jurists.  They  i-ecognized  no  sov- 
ereignty in  the  people  of  the  Territories;  but  regarded  them  as  agents — mere  trus- 
tees— for  carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  the}'  were  created.  Webster — that 
colossal  pillar  of  constitutional  strength,  whose  giant  mind  ever  grasped  at  realities 
and  truth — thus  spoke  of  the  doctrine  of  territorial  sovereignty : 

""We  have  always  gone  upon  the  ground  that  these  territorhil  governments  were  in  a  state  of  pu- 
pilage, under  tlie  protection  and  patronage  of  the  General  Government.  The  people  of  a  territorial 
government  are  not  a  sovereignly;  they  do  not  possess  any  of  those  rights  iueident  to  sover- 
eignty. They  are,  if  you  please  so  to  denominate,  iu  a  state  of  inchoate  government  and  sover- 
eigntv."  ********* 

"  if  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  the  people  of  a  territory  a  government  to  keep  the  peace;  to  se- 
cure their  prujierty;  to  assign  them  a  subordinate  legislative  and  judicial  autlicjrity  ;  to  see  that  the 
protection  to  ttieir  persons  and  the  .svfiir/i// of  their  jiroperty  are  all  regularly  y;ro;;ir/c(?  for;  and 
to  maintain  them  iu  that  state  until  they  grow  of  sufficient  Importance  to  be  admitted  into  this 
Union." 

Then,  says  he,  the  people,  in  their  State  sovereignty,  may  decide  for  themselves. 
Here  the  doctrine  of  territorial  sovereignty  is  boldly  repudiated,  and  with  it,  the 
doctrine  of  unfriendly  legislation.  Mr.  Calhoun — that  embodiment  of  State  rights  and 
strict  construction,  the  power  of  whose  mind  has  been  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
brightest  pages  of  American  history,  and  whose  great  name  will  live  as  long  as  pa 
triotism  has  a  votary — thus  replied  to  a  proposition  of  a  Senator,  claimiiig  for  a 
people  of  a  Territory  the  same  inherent  right  of  self-government  as  a  State: 

"  The  assumption  is  utterly  unfounded,  unconstitutional,  without  example,  and  contrary  to  the 
entire  practice  of  the  Government,  from  its  coinmencenieut  to  the  present  time." 

The  lamented  Berrien — Georgia's  gifted  son,  than  whom  none  was  abler  in  his  ex- 
positions of  the  abstruse  problems  of  constitutional  law — maintained  that  slavery 
existed  in  the  Territories  independent  of  statutory  provisions.     For,  said  he: 

"Slavery  exists  in  the  State  where  the  owner  dwells;  it  exists  out  of  the  State  where  the  owner 
dwells.  Once  existing,  it  exists  everywhere,  until  it  conies  within  limits  of  a  sovereignty  which 
iuhihits  it  " 

And,  therefore,  he  assumes  that  "  Congress  may  legislate  upon  this  subject  in  the 
Territories,  affirinatlvehj,  to  faciliate  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  right ;  while  the 
power  so  to  legislate,  to  create  obstructions  to  the  enjo3'ment  of  it,  would  be  denied 
that  body."  Recognizing  the  distinction  between  their  powers  of  protection — for  it 
was  for  that  our  (Government  was  created — and  those  negative  powers  which  belong 
not  to  Congress,  I  believe  Congress  has  the  right,  whenever  the  occasion  demands, 
to  legislate  for  the  ])rotection  of  propert}',  recognized  as  such  by  the  Constitution 
itself. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.     Will  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  yield  to  me  a  moment. 

Mr.  HARDEMAN.  If  I  have  misrepresented  the  position  of  the  gentleman,  I 
will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  No,  sir;  you  have  not  misrepresented  me;  but  I  want  to 
give  you  some  Georgia  doctrine. 

Mr.  HARDEMAN  Well,  I  give  you  the  Georgia  doctrine  of  the  American  par- 
ty— and  I  speak  only  for  them — and  that  is  this:  that  Congress  has'  no  power  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  either  to  establish  or  pro- 


Libit  it,  or  to  leccislate  upon  the  suliject  at  all,  except  for  its  protection  where  it 
legally  exists.  And  believinir  that,  1  repudiate  the  doctrine,  come  from  what  quar- 
ter it'mav,  that,  because  we  can  legislate  for  our  protection,  we  can  legislate  for 
the  destruction  of  a  right.  Tliat  is  Georgia  doctiine,  and  by  that  doctrine  i  am 
willing  to  stand  to-da}\ 

Mr.  ZuONTGOMERY.  I  desiie  to  give  the  gentleman  some  Georgia  Democratic 
doctriue,  which  is  a  larger  parly  than  the  American  party. 

Mr.  IIARDEMAX.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  believe  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  fold,  an  1  he  miist  settle  that  question  himself;  and,  if  I  have  not 
converted  him  from  that  faith,  it  is  because  Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols. 

Mr.  U^sDERWOOD.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  can  get  the  Georgia 
Democratic  doctrine  from  the  Democrats  from  Georgia  upon  this  floor,  and  1  am 
ready  to  give  it  to  him  whenever  he  wants  it. 

Mr.  HARDP^MAN.  Kow,  sir,  if  these  powers  are  denied  to  Congress,  can  we 
consent  that  t!ie  creature  of  Congress  should  e.^ereise  powers  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  creator?  Can  we  transfer  to  another  that  which  we  never  oui-selves  possess- 
ed? The  enunciation  of  such  a  proposition,  to  use  a  no  less  uucliaritable  term,  is 
beneath  the  consideration  of  an  enlightened  judgment.  But,  sir,  these  are  no 
longer  open  questions;  for  tliey  have  been  adjudicated  by  that  tribunal  whose  duty 
it  is  to  expound  the  CoTistitution.  That  Court  says  the  only  two  provisions  in  that 
instrument  "  which  point  to  them,  (slaves,)  and  include  them,  treat  them  as  property, 
and  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Government" — to  do  what?  To  discriminate  against 
them?  No.  To  deprive  me  of  their  enjoyment  by  unfriendly  legislation?  No. 
"Wliat  then? — "to  protect  them.  No  other  power,  in  relation  to  this  race,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Constitution  ;  and  as  it  is  a  Government  of  special  delegated  powers, 
no  authority  beyond  these  constitutional  provisions  can  be  constitutionally  exer- 
cised." Thus  repudiating  the  power  of  Congress  to  f)rohibit  the  introduction  of 
slaverv  into  the  Territories,  as  claimed  by  the  llepublicans,  and  giving  a  judicial 
quietus  to  the  doctrine  of  unfriendly  legislation.  If  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  court,  it  should  be  removed  by  the  additional  clause  from  the  same 
decision : 

•'  "We  have  already  said  the  rigrht  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the 
Constitution."  *  *  "^  "The  riirhts  of  property  are  united  with  tlie  rights  of  persons,  and  placed 
on  the  same  grounds,  by  the  fifth  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  And  an  act  of  Consjress  wiiich 
deprives  a  citizen  of  his  liberty  or  property,  because  he  brought  his  property  into  a  particular  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  andwho  had  committed  no  otfeuce  against  the  laws,  can  hardly  be  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  process  of  law." 

Yet,  sir,  despite  this  decision,  we  are  told  that  "the  right  of  the  people  at  any 
time,  while  in  a  territorial  condition,  to  make  a  slave  Territory  or  a  tree  Territory, 
is  perfect  and  complete  under" — what?  The  Constitution?  No  such  power  can  be 
found  in  that  instrument.  Under  the  decisions  of  the  riuj)reme  Court?  That  power 
the  court  denies.  Where,  then,  does  the  advocates  of  territorial  sovereignty  get 
this  power,  tiiat  overrides  constitutions  and  decisions  and  laws — this  ''Aaron's  rod, 
that  swallows  up  all  other  rods?"  I  commend  their  answer  to  my  southern  Detno- 
cratic  friends:  "under  the  Kansas  Nebraska  bill,"  which  the  Cincinnati  platform  re- 
cogidzes  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  Democratic  faith.  I  allude  to  it  here  in  no  parti- 
san spirit;  my  object  is  a  higher  and  nobler  one.  As  a  southern  man,  loving  the 
institutions  of  the  sunny  Soutii,  and  desiring  to  transmit  them  unimpaired  to  my 
children,  I  call  upon  members  of  my  own  party,  and  ask  them  to  ignore  every  can- 
didate and  every  platform  that  will  not  and  does  not  recognize  the  constitutional 
rights  of  every  portion  of  this  Ciiior.  I  invoke  the  Democratic  party  South  no 
longer  (for  the  sake  of  party  unity  and  party  success)  to  bi^  satislied  with  what  Sen- 
ator IvERSO.v  terms  "the  wretched  uncertainties  and  unmeaning  generalities  of  the 
Kansas  bill,  and  the  thousand  ills  of  which  it  has  been  the  prolific  source;"  nor 
"with  apocryphal  sentences  strung  together,  meaning  anything  or  everything  or 
nothing,  as  one  chooscR  to  construe  them,"  as  Senator  Bnowx  styles  your  Cincinnati 
platform;  which  is  "insulting  to  our  intelligence  with  its  northern  and  southern 
sides." 

Mr.  CRA^ATORD.  My  colleague  has  seen  proper  to  give  some  advice  to  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  reference  to  what  c(mrse  we  should 
pursue  touching  the  presidential  race.  I  desire  now  to  ask  my  colleague  whether 
or  not  he  will  insist  that  his  own  candidate  for  the  Presidency  shall  be  in  favor  of 
the  protection  of  slave  property  in  the  Territories?  I  ask  my  colleague  if  he  is  at 
this  time  prepared  to  say  that  he  will  vote  for  no  candidate  for  the  Presidency  un- 
less that  candidate  is  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  slave  property  in  the  Territories? 
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]\Tr.  ITARDK^^Ay.  T  (im  ready  to  answer  any  qne?tion  tliat  Folates  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  South,  or  the  riglits  of  my  ]ieo])le;  and  I  ?ay  that  I,  fur  one,  will  vote 
for  no  man  for  the  Presidency  wl)o,  when  it  is  needed,  will  deny  me  the  right  of 
protection  to  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

ilr.  CRAWl'OIll).     I  want  to  understand  the  genth'man. 

Mr.  HARDEMAN.  I  am  not  the  adviser  I'f  my  political  )iarty,  because  I  am  one 
of  those  who  iiave  just  conuncneed  to  taste  tlie  dro[i|(ing.s  of  the  political  sanctuary. 

lilr.  CRAAVFORl).  I  desire  that  we  maj'  get  together.  I  do  not  wish  my  col- 
league to  answer  "  when  it  is  needed,"  but  to  meet  the  question  in  such  a  v/ay  that 
his  answer  will  definitely  settle  the  question. 

Mr.  IIARDEilAN.  One  of  the  earliest  impressions  left  upon  my  mind  by  the 
teachings  of  mj'  aged  father,  was  never  to  cross  the  river  before  we  came  to  the 
bridge  ;  and  whenever  the  time  arrives  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  give  or  with- 
hold my  vote  for  a  man  wdio  will  deny  me  that  protection,  the  gentleman  will  not 
find  me  wanting. 

And  now,  as  the  gentleman  has  put  me  upon  the  stand,  I  want  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  must  insist  that  the  gentleman  has  not  answered  mj'  ques" 
tion  ;  and  as  I  propounded  it  in  good  faith,  and  under  the  belief  that  my  colleague 
would  have  answered  that  he  was  in  favor  of  [)rotecting  slave  pro})erty  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, and  that  he  would  have  met  the  question  promptly  and  at  once,  I  asked  it. 
1  am  ready  to  answer  any  question  the  gentleman  may  put  to  me  touching  protec- 
tion in  the  Territories. 

Mr.  HARDEMAN.  I  said  in  my  speech — and  the  gentleman  would  have  heard 
it  if  he  had  listened — that  I  claimed  that  right. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  asked  my  colleague  the  question  for  the  reason  that  I  want 
to  see  my  State  united,  and  do  not  want  to  see  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  touching  the  slave  questicm.  1  ask  my  colleague 
again,  will  he  vote  for  any  man  for  the  Presidency  who  is  not  in  favor  of  protecting 
slave  property  in  the  Territories? 

Mr.  HARDEMAN.  I  have  stated  that  if,  when  the  time  came,  when  this  protec- 
tion was  needed,  he  flinched  from  that  duty,  I  would  not  vote  for  him.  I  said  it  to 
my  people,  and  I  say  it  again.  I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  that  we  should  legis- 
late before  the  time  comes.     "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

Now  I  did  not  expect  this  colloquy  with  my  colleague;  but  now  that  I  have  him 
on  the  stand,  I  would  ask  him,  entertaining  the  views  we  do,  and  the  views  which 
most  of  his  party  entertained  in  Georgia  during  the  recent  canvass  on  the  doctiine 
of  popular  sovereignty,  squatter  sovereignty,  or  Douglasism,  whether  the  honorable 
gentleman  would  vote  for  Stepukn  A.  Douglas,  if  nominated  by  the  Charleston  con- 
vention? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  say  to  my  colleague,  in  reference  to  the  Charleston  nomina- 
tion, that,  v.'henever  it  is  made,  and  the  other  candidates  are  in  the  field,  I  will  de- 
termine upon  mj'  course,  and  not  until  then. 

Mr.  HARDEMAN.  Then  I  am  glad  I  have  converted  the  gentleman  to  one  of 
my  positions;  that  he  will  not  cross  the  river  until  he  gets  to  the  bridge.  As  I  said 
before,  I  did  not  allude  to  this  subject  in  a  partisan  spirit;  but  I  made  the  appeal 
because  the  union  of  these  States  is  endangered;  and  the  only  way  we  can  restore 
contidence  and  repose  is  by  a  strict  observance  of  the  Constitution,  and  an  unquali- 
fied recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  States.  Sectionalism  must  cease,  aggressions 
must  be  checked,  and  constitutional  equality  restored  and  respected,  or  the  people, 
irritated  and  exasperated  by  the  promises  of  parties,  will  no  longer  regard  ours  as 
a  Government  of  protection.  For  years,  sir,  the  bow  of  promise  has  arched  our  po- 
litical horizon,  but  to-day,  clouded  and  obscured  we  no  longer  look  upon  its  circling 
splendors.  As  an  American  citizen,  who  would  avert  the  daggers  that  threaten  my 
country,  I  implore  men  of  all  parties  so  to  legislate  that  these  agitations  may  cease, 
and  quiet  and  peace  be  restored  to  our  distracted  countiy.  For,  sir,  if  moderation 
does  not  control  our  counsels,  it  an  observance  of  the  laws  does  not  mark  our  ac- 
tions, then  will  our  Goveriunent  be  a  failure,  the  hope  of  civil  liberty  become 
extinguisheil,  and  the  volume  of  our  history  will  be  "indexed  and  closed."  Heaven 
avert  this  melancholy  calamity  ;  and  m.ny  our  country,  blessed  with  the  smiles  of 
an  approving  Providence,  continue  her  onward  march,  prospering  and  to  prosper, 
until  the  nations  of  the  earth  of  a  truth  shall  saj'  power  dwells  upon  her  mountains 
and  greatness  lingers  among  her  forests  and  liwr  hills. 
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